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Editorial 


Business and the Colleges 


Some interesting and impor- 
tant ethical questions are raised 
“by current discussion of financial 
aid from business and industry 
to higher education. First, there 
is the question of legality: by 
what right may the stockholders’ 
money be given away in this 
fashion? 

Secondly, a question of policy 
arises, since large contributions 
inevitably breed dependence in 
some degree and the businesses 
concerned may have losses rather 
_than surpluses the next time 
their aid is solicited. The losses 
cannot be shared. Thirdly, there 
is the question of control. Just as 
“the use of government funds 
‘raises the question of possible 
‘state control, so corporate gifts 


occasion concern in the minds of 


“many people over possible intru- 
‘sion into the making of policy. 
_ The trend in recent years has 
been toward a liberal construc- 
tion of the responsibility of cor- 
porate directors in this regard. 
The legal provision for exemp- 
tion of such contributions from 
federal taxation up to five per 
cent of corporate income is tangi- 
ble evidence of this trend. In 
part, such giving to colleges and 


universities is a simple matter of 


self-interest. A conference of 
‘more than fifty of the country’s 


business leaders was convened to 
discuss this subject late in March 
at the now famous Arden House, 
sponsored by Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness and the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education. The press 
report of the findings discloses a 
consensus that both on grounds 
of self-interest and as an expres- 
sion of “corporate citizenship” 
business should give more _to- 
ward the support of higher edu- 
cation. 

The self-interest element is 
patent: business needs more edu- 
cated personnel. ‘The need is not 
only for engineers but for the 
products of a liberal education. 
But beyond this range of easily 
demonstrable self-interest there 
is the matter of social responsi- 
bility on the part of business en- 
terprise to the community with- 
out which it could not exist. ‘The 
growing awareness of such re- 
sponsibility revealed by this Ar- 
den House conference is impres- 
sive. 

Concerning the danger that 
financial support will be fol- 
lowed by attempts to dictate edu- 
cational policy it appears that 
where social responsibility dic- 
tates corporate giving it also 
tends to express itself in respect- 
ful self-restraint in the matter of 


influencing policy. 


Washington ‘‘Leaks”’ 


The political “leak” is a com- 
plicated phenomenon. Superfi- 
cially viewed, it is a variety of 
gossip—a noun whose gender was 
supposed to be feminine before 
it got into politics and into the 
stock market. And without doubt 
the sheer lust for communicating 
“some new thing” is a big factor 
in the leaking of troublesome 
facts and rumors. 

But there is much more to the 
political leak than that. Roscoe 
Drummond, who is a high-rank- 
ing Washington correspondent, 
recently published in his column 
a “report on Washington report- 
ing,” a feature of which is a 
“lexicon” of terms needed for an 
analysis of the leak business. 
They cover both useful tech- 
niques and devices that are po- 
tentially mischievous. 

First, there is the “plant’—a 
question which an official 
prompts a correspondent to ask, 
which he wishes to answer, but 
not on his own motion. Closely 
related to this is the “deliberate 
leak’”"—information which it is 
desired to have publicized anony- 
mously. The “exclusive story” is, 
so to say, the deliberate leak in 
reverse, 1.é., it is given on the 
reporter's initiative with anony- 
mous official collaboration. 

This designed anonymity is a 
useful device for including in a 
general interview some relevant 


fact or circumstance which the 
official deems it desirable to isox 
late from the rest of an inter 
view: “You can use this, bu 
don’t quote me.” Obviously this 
device has both legitimate anc 
baneful uses. But the line bet 
tween public discretion and pri 
vate irresponsibility is not always 
easy to draw. 

The “background dinner,” tc 
which a group of newsmen in- 
vites high officials “not so much 
to get news as to get insight,’ 
seems to have become an impor: 
tant means of probing the off- 
cial mind. Here the solid value 
and the hazard—if self-discipline 
is lacking—are perhaps equal 
Mr. Drummond attributes tc 
Ernest K. Lindley of Newsweek 
the following rule: “No attribu. 
tion of anything to the guest o1 
to a public official, and no de. 
vices such as ‘it was learned to- 
day,’ etc. The reporter must use 
whatever information he wishes 
entirely on his own, and proceed 
on the assumption that the meet- 
ing never took place.” 

Mr. Drummond recognizes the 
abuses that occur when a report. 
er violates a confidence or when 
a public official tries to exploit 
the press. But he concludes that 
“on balance, all of these devices 
of Washington reporting pro: 
duce added insight for the re 
porter, and when _ responsibly 
handled, are a distinct service te 
readers.” 


A 


By Richard M. Fagley 


_ Executive Secretary, Commission of 


the Churches on International Affairs 


HE problem of population has 
been a recurring concern on 


some part of this planet since 


i. 
; 
F 
; 


before the dawn of recorded his- 


tory. From time to time and from 


place to place, through natural 
increase and changes in the en- 
vironment, human societies and 
their food supply have got out 
of balance and caused a local 
overpopulation, until famine, 
pestilence, infanticide, war, mi- 


How Many People? 


World Population and Food Supply 


gration, or the development of 
methods for increasing the food 
supply have restored the balance. 
But in the present century the 
problem of population has be- 


come a world concern. Because 
moral and religious issues are 
deeply imbedded in this prob- 
lem, it is high time that church- 
men give it more serious atten- 
tion, and that the ecumenical 
movement try to evolve a more 
significant consensus of Christian 
judgment than has yet emerged. 
To stimulate such consideration 
is the purpose of this brief ar- 
ticle. 


The Growth of Population 


A century ago the world’s 


population probably totalled 


somewhat more than a_ billion 


persons. An educated guess by 


the Population Division of the 


United Nations, based on the re- 
search of Walter Willcox, was 
1,094 million people in 1850. 
This compares with an estimated 
694 million in 1750, and 470 
million in 1650. It seems doubt- 
ful that the human race had ever 
before numbered more than a 


billion. Primitive man needed a 
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lot of living space because his 
livelihood depended on an abun- 
dance of game. Nomadic peoples 
also need much room, and primi- 
tive agriculture, generally speak- 
ing, could support large popu- 
lations only in the fertile valleys. 
Over all hovered the threat of 
devastating epidemics. Compared 
with the past century, the level 
of population in earlier times 
seems to have been fairly stable. 

But the Industrial Revolution 
brought in its train revolution- 


ary changes in both agriculture 
and medicine. The first greatly 
increased the food supply, by 
multiplying the farmer’s output 
and by enabling him to bring 
new land under cultivation. The 
second sharply reduced the death 
rate. Large increases in popula- 
tion took place, particularly in 
Europe and the New World. By 
1900, according to an estimate in 
the paper by the U.N. Popula- 
tion Division, the world’s popu- 
lation had risen to 1,550 million. 
This meant an average increase 
of about 9 million people per 
year since 1850. 

The effects of the new tech- 
niques on Asia, except for Japan, 
were considerably delayed, and 
in many respects have not yet 
been felt. Yet the impact on the 
rate of population increase has 
been revolutionary. During the 
past 50 years, despite the losses 
of two world wars, the world’s 
population rose to 2,454 million, 
according to the estimate for 
1950 by the U.N. Secretariat. 
This means an average increase 
of 18 million per year during the 
preceding half century. 

When rates of population in- 
crease are projected into the fu- 
ture, the picture is even more 
astounding. The U.N. Secretariat 
prepared for the World Popula- 
tion Conference estimates on an- 
ticipated increases during the 
next generation. Three sets of 
figures were given, based on 
“high,” “medium,” and “low” 
assumptions regarding the rate 


of increase. The estimates fow 
1955, 1965, and 1980 are these: 
in millions: 


1955 1965 1980! 
“High” .... 2,625 3,052 3,990) 
“Medium” 2,603 2,951 3,628: 
“Low?) os 2,581 2,853 3,295 


f 
ures would mean an average 1n+ 


crease of 39 million people per 
year; the “high” assumption fig- 
ures would mean 51 


The “medium” assumption fig+ 


million: 
more people per year. Even the’ 
figures based on the lowest as- 
sumptions would mean a larger 
annual increase than during the 
past generation. A rapporteur at 
the World Population Confer- 
ence held in Rome in September, 
1954, stated that if the middle 
estimate of 3,600 million people 
by 1980 were realized, “the in- 
crease in this one generation 
(1,200 million) would be two 
and one-half times the entire 
population of the world in the 
year 1650.” 

This is the starting point of 
the problem of population. The 
sons of Adam are multiplying 
and filling the earth at an accel- 
erating rate. Whether this spells 
catastrophe unless drastic meas- 
ures are taken to apply birth 
control in densely populated re- 
gions of Asia, or untapped re- 
sources for increasing immensely 
the world’s food supply can pro- 
vide a new balance, the facts and 
informed estimates in any case 
demand serious attention. 


Five Demographic Categories 


The world totals, while strik- 


_ ing, do not show their full sig- 


nificance until they are broken 
down into their major elements. 


For there are several types of 


population situation. The U.N. 


study, referred to above, divides 
_ the regions of the world into five 


demographic categories. These 


_are shown in the map on pages 


16-17. There are of course minor 
variations within each region, 
but the scheme is helpful in 
showing meaningful trends. 


_ These main demographic situa- 


tions are as follows (only the 
“medium’-assumption figures are 


_ cited here): 


1. High birth rates and high 
death rates. The existence of a 
systematic decline of mortality 


has not yet been established for 


Middle Africa, where some 141 
million people, or 6 per cent of 
the world total, lived in 1950. 


For this region, “future trends 


are still indefinite: a future slow 


_ decline of death rates is possible, 
_ but temporary increases of mor- 
tality are not ruled out.” A pro- 


jected figure for 1980 is 191 mil- 
Mon, Of an increase of 35 per 
cent. 

2. High birth rates and de- 
clining (though still rather high) 
death rates. This category in- 
cludes all of Asia except Japan 
and the USSR, and northern 
Africa. Here live some 1,280 mil- 
lion people (1950), or 52 per cent 
of mankind. ‘‘For populations of 
Type 2, it is more likely than not 


that growth during the coming 
decades will be accelerated: the 
death rate will probably continue 
to fall, while the birth rate will 
probably continue to remain 
high.” One projected total for 
this great belt is 1,955 million 
by 1980, an increase of 53 per 
cent. 

3. High birth rates and already 
fairly low death rates. This group 
includes the Americas between 
the U.S. and the southern tip of 
South America, and southern 
Africa. ‘The 1950 total for the 
group was around 149 million, 
or 6 per cent of the world total. 
In this group, “it is most likely 
that very rapid _ population 
growth will continue for at least 
30 years: this growth may be 
even accelerated by a further de- 
cline in death rates, but may 
again be reduced somewhat if 
birth rates begin to fall.” A fore- 
cast for 1980 for this group is an 
increase of 100 per cent, to a 
total of 298 million people. 

4. Declining birth rates and 
fairly low death rates. In this 
category are grouped the south- 
ern part of South America, Ja- 
pan, the USSR, and the Balkan 
peninsula. The 1950 figure for 
these countries was 359 million 
people or 15 per cent of the 
world total. “For populations of 
Type 4, it is more likely than not 
that population growth will slow 
down further: death rates, which 
are already rather low, will de- 
cline but little, whereas the de- 


cline in birth rates will probably 
continue for some time.’”’ On the 
basis of the “medium’”’ assump- 
tions, an increase of 47 per cent, 
to 526 million, by 1980 is antici- 
pated. 

5. Low or fluctuating birth 
rates and low death rates. Here 
is included northern America, 
most of Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand. The 1950 popula- 
tion of these regions was around 
523 million, or 21 per cent of the 
world total. In this group, “a 
further slow-down of growth is 
also likely. Because of low birth 
rates in the past, the proportion 
of aged persons will increase, 
thereby tending to raise death 
rates and depress birth rates.” 
Even in this category an increase 
of 16 to 35 per cent by 1980 is 
estimated, the “medium” assump- 
tion figures being 25 per cent, to 
a total of 656 million. 


* * * 


His breakdown of the world 

population into the 5 types 
helps to define the problem. At 
one end of the scale is the least 
developed region of Middle Afri- 
ca, where high death rates tend 
to maintain the population-re- 
sources balance. At the other end 
are the most developed countries 
of Europe, the British Common- 
wealth, and the U.S.A., where 
low birth rates achieve the same 
result. The explosive situations 
lie in between. 

A further look at the three re- 
maining groups helps to illu- 
mine the main area of concern. 
The countries of Type 4 appear 
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to be stabilizing their situations 
through lower birth rates. Only! 
one country in this group, Japan, 
whose birth and death rates, un4 
der 20 and 9 per thousand respec~ 
tively, are already the lowest int 
Asia, is in real trouble. Whether; 
intensified agriculture, fisheries} 
and trade can be developed tox 
support a possible 1980 popula- 
tion of 126 million on islands thei 
size of California seems dubious.: 

The countries of Type 3, which 
include most of Latin America 
and southern Africa, do not as 
a group cause general alarm, de- 
spite the fact that they are un- 
dergoing the most rapid increase 
in population. The reason is that 
on the whole the existing popula- 
tions are relatively small in rela- 
tion to resources, such as those 
of the Amazon basin, and eco- 
nomic and social development is 
taking place at an accelerating 
rate. By and large there is room 
for much larger populations. 

It is in Type 2, which stretches 
from North Africa to China and 
Indonesia and includes over half 
of humanity, that the most criti- 
cal situations are found. Among 
the underdeveloped countries of 
this Afro-Asian region, the main 
initial effect of modern science 
and technology on the popula- 
tion problem has been to im- 
prove health and reduce death 
rates. This has opened a Pan- 
dora’s box in countries with 
dense populations, where the 
strain upon food resources has 
long been reflected in insufficient 
diets. India, China, Indonesia, 


i 


» 


ai 


a 


and Egypt seem to be the coun- 
trres affected most carngerousty, 


although malnutrition is general 
and conditions are serious in 
several of the less densely popu- 


lated countries. The “medium”- 
assumption predictions for the 
four countries are that during 
the next 25 years the Indian 


population will increase from 


$87 million to 580 million, the 
Chinese from a possible 513 mil- 


lion to 692 million, the Indone- 
star from 8&2 mitton to t2+ mil: 
lion, and the Egyptian from 22 
million to 34 million. When it is 
noted that the “medium” as- 
sumptions may well be less re- 
alistic than the so-called “high” 
assumptions, which would in- 
crease the forecasts by more than 
150 million people, the center of 
gravity of the population prob- 
lem becomes evident. 


The Problem in India 


The philosophical descendants 
of the Rev. Thomas R. Malthus, 
who argued at the beginning of 
the 19th century that population 


‘inevitably increases faster than 
the food supply, find in India the 


chief examples of a catastrophic 
situation. Most other students of 
population, whatever their views 
on neo-Malthusianism, regard 
India as the most stubborn popu- 
lation problem in the world to- 


day. Egypt, for example, has ac- 
cess to undeveloped resources in 
the Sudan. Indonesia has islands 
far less densely populated than 
| Java. China has potential re- 
sources in the interior provinces. 


But India, restricted in area by 
the creation of Pakistan, and sub- 


sisting on three-fourths of an 


acre of cultivated land per per- 
son, is in a special category. 
According to the U.N. Demo- 
graphic Yearbook 1953, the popu- 
lation of India increased between 
1941 and 1951 from 315 million 
to 357 million. The rate of in- 
crease was 1.26 per cent per year. 
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Projecting this rate into the fu- 
ture means that India’s tired 
fields and valleys will need to 
support some 400 million people 
by 1960, 450 million by 1970, 
and well over 500 million by 
1980. The second figure, inciden- 
tally, corresponds with an esti- 
mate by India’s Registrar Gen- 
eral, R. A. Gopalaswami. 

But such a projection does not 
take into account the effect of 
improved health and sanitation 
services in reducing the death 
rate and thus accelerating the 
rate of increase. Official statistics, 
as in The Demographic Year- 
book 1954, which indicate a 
slight drop in the Indian birth 
rate during the past decade and 
a more rapid drop in the death 
rate, are too incomplete to serve 
as a guide. But the studies of 
experts reach the same conclu- 
sion, namely, that the gap be- 
tween the birth rate and the 
death rate is widening. Mr. Go- 
palaswami, in an analysis of the 
1951 census, put the birth rate 


at 40 and the death rate at 27. 


The decrease in the death rate, 
moreover, has undoubtedly not 
come to an end. In neighboring 
Ceylon, the application of rela- 
tively inexpensive public health 
measures, such as the use of DDT 
to control malaria, has helped to 
cut the death rate from 20.3 in 
1946 to a provisional figure of 
10.9 in 1953. Similar measures 
are being developed in India un- 
der the Five Year Plan. Thus 
some would argue that a more 
realistic rate of population in- 
crease in India is 2 per cent. At 
such a rate India’s population 
would double in roughly 35 
years. 

Over against such a prospect 
are the grim difficulties of in- 
creasing India’s food supplies. It 
is true that with the help of fa- 
vorable monsoons, and an _ in- 
crease in the irrigated area from 
48 million to 55 million acres, 
the production of food grains 
increased from 54 million tons in 
1950-1 to over 65 million tons in 
1953-4. But this increase, spec- 
tacular and beneficent as it is, 
would be quickly absorbed if the 
Indian diet rose to a level at all 
adequate. The U.N.’s Prelimin- 
ary Report on the World Social 
Situation, 1952 put the estimated 
caloric requirement for India at 
2,290 per person. The FAO 
publication, The State of Food 
and Agriculture 1954, put the 
actual level of average food 
supplies per person in India at 
1,640 calories—which is danger- 
ously low, particularly when the 
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dearth of protective foods is tak- 
en into account. 


While India has become mo- 
mentarily ‘‘self-sufficient” in food 
grains, the mounting pressure on 
food supplies seems inexorable. 
The Indian Planning Commis- 
sion calculated that an addi- 
tional 214 million tons of food 
would be needed in five years to 
feed the expected increase at the 
recent rate. But if a higher rate 
applies, and a more adequate 
diet is sought, the need would 
be considerably larger. 

Former Ambassador Chester 
Bowles, reporting in the New 
York Times Magazine on his re- 


cent visit to India, notes the 
progress made under the Five 


Year Plan, in the increased agri- 
cultural production, the head- 
way in land reform, the ambi- 
tious extension of the irrigated 
areas, and the village develop- 
ment program for improved agri- 
cultural methods, health, and 
education. Yet the present and 
prospective pressure of India’s 
population upon her slender 
means of subsistence is a force 
which may easily destroy the 
heartening gains in what Mr. 
Bowles calls “the greatest demo- 
cratic rural revolution of our 
time.” 


* * * 


4 Bes above may serve to indi- 
cate the type of data and 
forecasts which a consideration 
of the problem of population 
must take into account. In the 
world as a whole during the past 


century there has been an un- 
precedented increase of popula- 
tion, creating varying pressures 
on the means of subsistence. 
While this expansion has not yet 
brought about critical conditions 
in many parts of the world, the 
situation has already become 
acute in certain countries which 


have a dense population and a 
relatively low level of economic 
and _ social development. More- 
over, the prospects for the future 
growth of population, unless 
checked or counterbalanced by 
new factors, seem likely to mean 
a great intensification of the ex- 
isting population pressures. 


Balancing Factors 


In view of these mounting 
pressures, what socially accept- 
able factors or combination of 
factors seem calculated to main- 
tain or to restore for a given so- 
ciety a balance between the popu- 
lation and its food supply? This 
is the urgent practical question 
to which students of the subject 
and some leaders of government 
are giving earnest attention. And 
since moral and spiritual values 
are involved, it is a question 
which merits the serious consid- 
eration of churchmen. 

In regard to some of the dense- 
ly populated countries with a 
falling death rate, the question 
is how, if at all, some tolerable 
balance can be restored. In other 
countries, facing less critical pres- 
sure, there is time and leeway to 
consider less critical, if no less 
thorny, questions: how to pre- 
vent the population-resources ra- 
tio from getting out of hand, 
and how to fashion population 
policies most conducive to per- 
sonal and social development. 
Such questions have been largely 
neglected, for various reasons. 
But it can now be argued that 
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the rapid changes in population 
in most parts of the world make 
the formulation of rational and 
morally acceptable population 
policies an obligation for most 
peoples. 

Let us look briefly at some of 
the ways—apart from famine, 
disease, and war—to restore or 
maintain a rough balance be- 
tween population and the means 
of subsistence. In the past, mi- 
gration, economic development, 
trade, education, and birth con- 
trol have served either to in- 
crease the resources or reduce 
the pressures. What are the pros- 
pects today? 


Migration 


Since the time when primitive 
man moved south ahead of the 
glaciers, migration has served as 
a safety valve for areas which be- 
came overpopulated in relation 
to available resources. While 
these movements of population 
were often accomplished by force 
of arms, as in the successive mi- 
grations which helped to sub- 
merge the Roman Empire, the 
modern world has seen sub- 


stantial movements of popula- 
tion into relatively unoccupied 
territories. The opening up of 
the New World, Australasia, and 
esser regions paved the way for 
considerable emigration from 
more densely populated coun- 
tries in Europe. Between 1821 
and 1949 U.S. immigration to- 
talled some 39 million people, 
with 33 coming from Europe, 1 
from Asia, and 5 from the Ameri- 
cas. The rest of the New World 
received a comparable number. 

The New World has provided 
the main opportunity for those 
seeking new homes and means of 
livelihood. It has been an oppor- 
tunity largely limited to Euro- 
peans. While there has been con- 
siderable movement of Asians to 
less densely settled territories of 
South Asia, there has been little 
chance for resettlement outside 
the region. Certainly the very 
limited emigration of Indians to 
South Africa, Japanese to Brazil, 
and so on, has made no appre- 
ciable impact on the population 
problems of the countries in- 
volved. 

Even for Europeans the possi- 
bilities of migration were greatly 
reduced in the Americas and 
elsewhere by depression condi- 
tions and fears, doubts about the 
absorptive capacity of the re- 
ceiving countries, new attitudes 
towards aliens, and the _ like. 
Aside from emergency efforts to 
resettle refugees uprooted by 
war and tyranny, immigration 
policies have been generally re- 
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strictive. The Intergovernmental 
Committee on European Migra- 
tion, for example, struggled to 
resettle 250,000 Europeans in 36 
months, while its goal is a quar- 
ter of a million annually. In view 
of the difficulties, this modest 
program becomes an ambitious 
undertaking. 

The Rev. W. J. Gibbons, S.]J., 
who served as a rapporteur on 
migration at the World Popula- 
tion Conference, after noting 
current and potential opportu- 
nities in Canada, Australia, and 
Latin America, stated that while 
migration can help to relieve 
population pressures, “it is not 
to be expected that under pres- 
ent circumstances, the popula- 
tion pressures of certain areas, 
especially those of continental 
proportions like India’s, can be 
resolved by emigration.” Indeed, 
when the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in most of the less popu- 
lous countries is taken into ac 
count, there seems to be little 
ground for optimism. In Brazil, 
for example, one of the major 
countries receiving immigrants, 
the present population of 52 mil- 
lion (1950) is expected to more 
than double by 1980, according 
to the “medium’”-assumption es- 
timate of the U.N. study. The 
empty spaces are being occupied - 
rapidly without large-scale mi- 
gration, and the predicted an- 
nual increase in the world’s 
population is as large as the total 
number of immigrants to the 
US. in 125 years. 


wT 


Economic Development 


A vast increase in the world’s 
food supply is a major hope for 
restoring and maintaining some 
balance between population and 
resources. Mr. P. L. Sherman, 
who served as rapporteur on the 
discussion of agricultural re- 
sources at the World Population 
Conference, said this in his re- 
port: 


“The Conference had in fact 
before it some rough estimates 
of the food supplies needed to 
feed a population expected in 
1980 to have increased by about 
40 per cent. These estimates as- 
sumed only. a moderate improve- 
ment in nutritional levels, most- 
ly in the poorly fed countries. 
They showed that cereals would 
have to be expanded by 50 per 
cent, meat and milk by 70 per 
cent or more and fish by 90 per 
cent. The increases would have 
to be larger still if requirements 
were taken at an optimum level. 
Rough as they are, they show 
something of the magnitude of 
the task facing the world during 
the next few decades.” 


Mr. Sherman went on to point 
to both the technical possibilities 
and the social obstacles. New 
areas, particularly in the tropical 
forests, can be brought under 
cultivation. The ‘‘technical basis 
may exist for a cereal and crop 
output perhaps twice and in the 
case of livestock products per- 
haps several times the present 
levels.”” But he added that the 
vital question is whether “these 
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resources can be successfully ex- 
ploited in face of all the innu- 
merable obstacles interposed by 
economic, social, cultural, and 
political factors—and time presses 
as well as the population.” 


There is, of course, the possi- 
bility that food resources may be 
greatly expanded by new devel- 
opments in the field of chemis- 
try, which would convert pres- 
ently inedible substances into 
edible forms at low cost. But to 
the “if” in this possibility must 
be added another “if”: the ques- 
tion whether the densely popu- 
lated regions with a relatively 
low technology, but a great need 
for cheap foods, could take ad- 
vantage of such a process. 


Another discussion at the 
World Population Conference 
on “nonbiological resources,” 
stressed the importance of cheap 
energy for economic develop- 
ment, é.g., to meet the expanding 
need for fertilizers and to process 
lower-grade ores and other ma- 
terials. Professor Notestein, who 
served as rapporteur for this dis- 
cussion, referred to serious short- 
ages of conventional fuels around 
the rim of the Eurasian conti- 
nent. As for atomic power, in 
addition to the technical prob- 
lems, he stated that nuclear fuels 
are likely to be least available to 
the very regions where the need 
is most acute. The conversion of 
the energy received from the sun 
into economically useful form 
was regarded as a hopeful theo- 
retical possibility. But again, 
said Professor Notestein, “‘the 


most promising prospects seem 
to involve heavy capitalization 
and high technological skill.” 


The overarching problem in 
India and other countries in a 
similar position is the tempo of 
development within a democratic 
framework. India is proving her 
ability to lift herself and, to a 
very large extent, by her own 
bootstraps. But is it moving fast 
enough? So much of the effort 
is swallowed up by the increase 
of population. In fact, it has 
been argued that the Five Year 
Plan, if successful, will merely 
balance the population pressures 
created during the same period. 
The Five Year Plan, ahead of 
schedule, seems to be doing bet- 
ter than that. But is it doing 
enough to bring into play those 
factors, associated with a higher 
standard of living, which are 
thought to curb the birth rate? 
That is the crucial question. 


The world challenge of the 
densely populated underdevel- 
oped countries has thus far been 
answered with too little, if not 
yet too late. International tech- 
nical assistance programs, _ be- 
cause of political factors, have 
tended to spread their modest 
efforts as widely as possible. And 
international financial assistance 
has so far been meagre for the 
countries that need it most. Only 
the most vigorous, concerted in- 
ternational efforts can hope to 
suffice in the densely populated 
countries. This fact has not been 
given the priority it deserves. 


This is not an argument for 
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neglecting the claims of the more 
sparsely settled underdeveloped 
countries, which are getting little 
enough in all conscience for 
countries trying to telescope dec- 
ades into years in modernizing 
their societies. But it is an argu- 
ment for larger and more con- 
centrated effort to assist the 
densely populated countries to 
get “over the hump” of their de- 
velopment programs. As the Ad- 
visory Committee on Underde- 
veloped Areas warned in Eco- 
nomic Strength for the Free 
World, “modernization and bet- 
ter public health bring a spurt 
in total population unmatched, 
in the early years at least, by a 
declining birth rate.’ If the an- 
swer, or an important part of the 
answer, for countries like India 
is more modernization, there 
must be a whole lot of it and 
quickly, too. Anything less may 
spell catastrophe. 


International Trade 


Trade is another method for 
supporting the population-re- 
source balance, by increasing the 
food supply. For a country like 
the United Kingdom trade is the 
blood by which she lives. The 
exchange of manufactures for 
foodstuffs with countries pro- 
ducing a surplus of food is im- 
portant for a large number of | 
countries. Indeed, since certain 
plants or animals grow better or 
more economically in one region 
than another, international trade 
in foodstuffs can make for a 
more efficient division of labor 


and thus increase the total food 
supply. 

The difficulty is that countries 
which most need larger food 
supplies also tend to be most 
deficient in other products which 
can be sold for food. Also their 
limited surplus is sorely needed 
to purchase machines for devel- 
opment. 


Professor Notestein, in his re- 
port at the World Population 
Conference, referred to the in- 
creasing world demand for in- 
dustrial raw materials, a demand 
which may assist those under- 
developed countries having sup- 
plies. But he added: “Unfortu- 
nately, some of the heavily popu- 
lated underdeveloped regions 
have inadequate supplies of in- 
dustrial raw materials.” It seems 
clear that until there is much 
greater development in the 
densely populated underdevel- 
oped countries, with fewer ob- 
stacles to a free exchange of 
goods and services, international 
trade can play but a minor role 
in regard to the population-pro- 
duction relationship. 


Education 


Education is often cited as one 
means of correcting an imbal- 
ance of population and resources 
by changing social ideals and 
patterns in favor of smaller fami- 
lies. Education in this context 
means not only general educa- 
tion or education in moral and 
social values. It means also 
changes in cultural patterns and 
their impact on the thinking of 
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people. Sometimes it also means 
making available information on 
birth control, which is discussed 
below. 


Certainly, factors in the high 
birth rates in some regions in- 
clude such influences as religious 
and social sanctions for havin 
large families, the large-family 
habit as a means of insuring des- 
scendants, the dependency of the 
aged on their children for eco- 
nomic security, and agricultural 
patterns which depend upon the 
exploitation of children. As was 
stated in Public Health and 
Demography in the Far East 
(Rockefeller Foundation, 1950): 
“In the Far Eastern populations 
large families are generally wel- 
comed for reasons of familial 
economy, security, and prestige.” 
A change in such concepts, and 
of course in the practices which 
underlie them, constitutes one 
method of attacking the problem 
of overpopulation. As the report 
just referred to indicates: 


“We do know that birth rates 
decline most rapidly under the 
impact of events that weaken the 
traditional controls of the com- 
munity on reproductive behav- 
ior, stress the importance and 
dignity of the individual life, 
enhance the prestige of women 
and enlarge the scope of their 
activities and stimulate in the 
mass of the population new as- 
pirations for education and ad- 
vancement.” 

Education which places a pre- 
mium on the quality of family 
life as over against the quantity 
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of children produced, and on 
the social responsibilities of par- 
ents in overpopulated countries, 
seems a minimal complement to 
other measures designed to re- 
store the balance. This is obvi- 
ously an area where the churches 
and missions have a major obli- 
gation. 


Birth Control 


The most controversial issue 
connected with the population 
problem is that of limiting the 
birth rate by contraception. In 
the discussions on this subject at 
the World Population Confer- 
ence three main groups were 
noted. The neo-Malthusians con- 
stituted one group, advocating 
birth control with missionary 
fervor. At the other pole were 
Roman Catholics, who reject ar- 
tificial means of birth control on 
religious grounds, and commu- 
nists, who oppose any limitation 
of population. In between were 
those who regard birth control 
as necessary in some situations, 
as in India, but not in others, as 
in Latin America where the 
population is growing rapidly 
but the untapped resources are 
great. 

This description, of course, 
oversimplifies the varied posi- 
tions. Other religions, such as or- 
thodox Hinduism, interpose ob- 
jections to contraceptives. Many 
Protestants share the view of the 
Roman Catholic Church on this 
question, holding that contracep- 
tion is unnatural interference 
with a natural process. On the 
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other hand, to judge from census 
figures, it seems clear that many 
Catholic laymen disagree in prac- 
tice with this particular teaching 
of their Church. Again, while the 
Russian Communists have taken 
a hostile attitude towards birth 
control since the mid-1930s, it is 
not yet certain that the Chinese 
Communists will follow the same 
line. The views of a Deputy in 
the National People’s Congress 
urging “practical guidance” on 
birth control were published in 
the official party organ in Sep- 
tember 1954. 


Because the subject is contro- 
versial, there is a tendency to 
sidestep this issue in national 
planning and intergovernmental 
assistance. A kind of taboo sur- 
rounds the subject. The outcry 
that arose over the question of 
U.S. assistance in a birth control 
project for Japan is an example 
which causes others to shy away 
from a topic charged with emo- 
tion and attended by political 
dangers. The U.N. and Special- 
ized Agencies have not refused 
help on two modest requests: 
assistance on a test of the so- 
called “rhythm” method in In- 
dia, and help for a demographic 
project in Egypt which will in- 
clude a birth control clinic. But, 
as the small number of requests 
suggests, the issue is largely 
avoided. The largest single fac- 
tor is undoubtedly the fixed posi- 
tion of the Roman Church. 

It could be argued that Protes- 
tants contribute to the situation 
by default. Two exploratory con- 


ferences on the family have been 
held at the Ecumenical Institute 
in Bossey, but no major syste- 
matic study has been undertaken. 
Few of the communions have 
said very much on the subject. 
The Committee on Marriage 
and the Home of the Federal 
Council of Churches, in its one 
fairly extensive statement on the 
subject, in 1931, pointed to di- 
vided opinions in the churches, 
the relative newness of the prob- 
lem, and the need for unpreju- 
diced study. A majority of the 
Committee held that “the care- 
ful and restrained use of contra- 
ceptives by married people is 
valid and moral.” A minority 
held it to be “the plain duty of 
the Christian Church, when con- 
trol of conception is necessary, 
to uphold the standard of ab- 
stinence as the ideal, recognizing 
it as a counsel of perfection.” 
The Protestant position today 
has probably not changed ma- 
terially from that reflected in the 
1931 statement. Some individual 
churchmen, like Dean James A. 
Pike, have spoken in forthright 
fashion, but the broad considera- 
tion of the issue called for has 
not yet taken place. It needs to 
be undertaken in the light of the 
Christian doctrine of man, in 
full view of the facts and fore- 
casts cited by the demographers, 
and in relation to the practical 
alternatives. In Japan, in the ab- 


sence of generally available and 
reliable contraceptives, the birth 
rate was nevertheless reduced 
from 33.0 per thousand in 1949 
to an expected 20.0 in 1954. The 
primary cause, it is said, was the 
practical legalization of induced 
abortion, the total for 1952 being 
estimated at 1 million or more. 
This is a fact pertinent to such 
a study, and an indication of its 
urgency. 

* 


* * 


HILE the population prob- 

lem is critical in some 
countries, it demands attention 
in most countries. At Yale, for 
example, a study is being made 
of a “linear city,” an emerging 
urbanized area stretching from 
Boston to Washington, D.C. How 
long can the U.S. itself ignore the 
problem of population? 

At the World Population Con- 
ference, France and Japan were 
cited as practically the only 
countries which can be said to 
have population policies. India 
and Egypt are concerned and are 
taking some preliminary steps. 
Practically all governments have 
policies which affect the growth 
of population, as tax policies, so- 
cial services, laws affecting mar- 
riage, regulations concerning 
birth control. But these are sel- 
dom publicly considered in rela- 
tion to the growth of population. 
A more responsible approach is 
overdue. 


ies] 
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Action! Urgent! 


To the intense disappointment 
of many in the churches, the Con- 
gress has refused to give the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Program 
the $8 million for the first six 
months of this year, as requested 
by the Administration. The 
House having voted $4 million 
and the Senate $8 million, $614 
million was agreed upon as a 
compromise. Neither the House 
nor the Senate received the mail 
on this question which the 
known sentiment in the churches 
would have led one to expect. 
BUT, before June 30, the Con- 
gress will be asked to vote appro- 
priations for this work for the 
fiscal year beginning July first. 
Unless the Congress takes this ac- 
tion our delegates to the U.N. 
will have to repeat next No- 
vember the action of last Novem- 
ber, when at the Technical As- 
sistance Planning Meeting they 
had to say they could make no 
promises. You are urged, by per- 
sonal conversation and by letter, 
to acquaint your Congressman 
and Senators with your views on 
this. 

Second, the Administration has 
proposed an enlarged program 
of technical and economic aid to 
Asia, although the actual legis- 
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lation has not, at this writing, 
been introduced. It is, I think, 
no exaggeration to say that if the 
churches want this program they 
can get it. But Christian people 
all over the country will have to 


speak up. Congress is not, at 
present, in a very generous or 
farsighted frame of mind. 

Third, if you think the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State 
have been wise in deciding to 
talk with Peiping about a cease- 
fire in the Formosa Straits, with 
or without the presence of Na- 
tionalist China, by all means say 
this to them! They are and will 
be under heavy pressure from 
those who want us to believe that 
we cannot negotiate without sur- 
rendering vital territory. It seems 
fairly clear that the leaders of 
this Administration are not ap- 
peasement-minded. They need to 
be sure we want them to explore 
all possibilities of settlement by 
negotiation. 


Want Your Letter to Count ? 

The Oneida Courier, bulletin 
of the Social Action Committee 
of the Oneida, New York, Asso- 
ciation, gives its readers, among 
a lot of other good things, some 
suggestions on writing letters to 
government. (C. A. Edson is com- 
mittee chairman.) Here they are: 


a. Write letters of commenda- 
tion for stand taken. 

b. Before letter is written in 
name of church or committee as- 
certain from church meeting if 
idea is acceptable. 

c. Give reasons for your stand 
on a question. 

d. Never write more than one 


page. 

e. Summarize reasons for stand 
Sola coe. 

f. Indicate that you under- 
stand the complexity of the 
matter. 


Subway Rider’s Report 


If you don’t like New York 
City, this inmate can think of 
one or two things to say in its 
defense. For example: the city 
government has for years carried 
on a Campaign against racial dis- 
crimination by using very attrac- 
tive subway placards—in color. 
One now in use shows three 
sweet babies in hospital basinets 
—babies of different races. The 
caption reads: “ALL AMERI- 
CANS—Don’t infect them with 
racial and religious hate.” Might 


be a good thought for a chil- 
dren’s “day talk. Show a picture 
of Negro children. Isn’t the 
thought of these young chil- 
dren growing up to find doors 
slammed in their faces because 
they are colored really intoler- 
able? Isn’t it? ““Whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones...” 


Achieving Racial Inclusiveness 


One minister read the para- 
graphs headed “Warning and 
Appeal” in the February Work- 
shop and promptly wrote to say 
that he wanted to begin prepar- 
ing his church for racial inte- 
gration and would we send sug- 
gestions on how to go about it. 
Galen Weaver now has ready for 
distribution, “A Memorandum 
on Achieving Racial Inclusive- 
ness in a Christian Congrega- 
tion.” The memo contains many 
excellent “suggestions toward get- 
ting an all-white congregation 
ready to receive persons of other 
racial ancestries as fellow mem- 
bers of your church on the same 
basis of faith and character as 
those that apply to white per- 


1. We think the 1955 World Order and United Na- 


Two 


Reminders 


tions Seminar (New York City, October 10-12) is going 
to be the best ever. Will you be there? Is your committee 
trying to find someone to attend? Total cost, not includ- 
ing travel, not more than $25.00. A great chance to see 
the U.N. at work and to get information on many inter- 
national situations. 

2. We expect many churches will plan the two 
months’ emphasis on “Christians in a Revolutionary 
World’ (October-Noyember). A packet containing pro- 
grams of several types and study materials will be ready 
in June. $1.00. Send your order now. 
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sons.” The five-page mimeo- 
graphed document will be sent 
without charge to those who ask 
for it—and we hope many will do 
so, since the best time to get 
ready for a difficult situation is 
long before the time for decision 
is actually upon us. 


Cooperation with Non-Church 
Groups 


The church is not the only 
organization working on social 
problems. How much of the 
church’s interest in this field 
should be expressed in specifi- 
cally church action and how 
much through support of secular 
organizations that are doing good 
work? A group of social action 
leaders talked about this and 
produced the following. state- 
ment as a guiding principle: 
“The church has inherent in her 
charter from Christ a social obli- 
gation toward all mankind. Very 
often she must and does act di- 
rectly and alone. But whenever 


Department of Don’t Give In — 
Or Give Up 


In 1954 the Norfolk, Virginia, Min- 
isterial Association planned an inter- 
racial Preaching Mission. They were 
refused permission to have an inter- 
racial meeting in the city auditorium. 
So they called it off. But in Janu- 
ary, 1955, they had their interracial 
Preaching Mission—and in the city 
auditorium! In Portsmouth, Virginia, 
there are two (segregated) ministers’ 
associations. All efforts to integrate 
have failed. Solution? A third, and 
integrated, association has been start- 
ed. That could be the way to do it. 
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and wherever secular organiza- 
tions act in the area of human 
welfare the church may not stand 
aloof but ought always to in- 
spire, encourage, support, and 
sometimes correct, the good ef- 
forts of all, whatever their name 
or sign.” That seems to be a 
pretty good general principle. 


Action in Tulsa 


Mildred Walker, chairman of 
the Social Action Committee in 
the Fellowship Congregational 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, sends 
us a copy of the splendid annual 
report of her committee. A few 
excerpts will indicate the vigor- 
ous and wide-ranging activities 
of this group. 

‘Feeling all the tensions of the 
great problem of race relations 
and sensing the need of patient 
understanding and moral cour- 
age, this committee has tried to 
apply the accumulated Biblical 
teaching, the current findings of 
research and the wisdom of care- 
ful planning to the complex 
problem of an inclusive mem- 
bership faced by our congrega- 
tion this past year. . . . In order 
to provide an opportunity for 
members to seek the right solu- 
tion we arranged a program on 
race relations for a Sunday eve- 
ning which was well-attended 
and indicated that a number of 
our members had a concern for 
the matier es 

“Through articles in Fellow- 
ship News the committee has 
tried to inform the church on 
such matters as: Legislative 


measures affecting American In- 
dians, the mission of democratic 
government as an instrument of 
God, a true perspective on the 
current controversy regarding 
loyalty and freedom,”’ and three 
other important problems. “Cop- 
ies of the voting record of the 
83rd Congress were made avail- 
able.” Sponsorship of a family 
of Europeans under the Refugee 
Act of 1953. All arrangements 
made. Meanwhile, the committee 
keeps in touch with the family 
by mail and keeps the congrega- 
tion informed as to progress. 
The Tulsa committee did many 
other things and the report is a 
stimulating account of what a 
group in an average church can 
do. Mildred Walker says she 
gained many helpful insights at 
the September 1954 La Foret so- 
cial action planning conference. 


Tired of Committee Meetings ? 


“However wearying commit- 
tees may be, the fact is they are 
the only way of getting things 
done properly. The alternatives 
to committees are totalitarian 
politicians, dictatorial managers 
and autocratic ministers. All the 
best things in the world, as well 
as some of the worst, have been 
accomplished by committees. So 
far as we Christians are con- 
cerned the committee is a divine 
institution. Jesus said, “Where 
two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am I in 
the midst.’”” (From The Chris- 
tian Citizen, British Methodist 
publication.) 
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Could You Use This? 


A kit entitled “Understand- 
ing Our Neighbors” contains 
songs, games, folk-tales, cus- 
toms, and instructions on arts 
and crafts of five of the coun- 
tries aided by the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Might 
be just the thing you need for 
a Family Night at the church 
or for a youth program. This 
UNICEF Recreation Kit sells 
for $1.00. Write to the United 
States Committee for UNICEF, 
Room 1860, United Nations, 
New York. 


“Assignment Children’’ 


This is the title of the 19- 
minute film made by Danny 
Kaye while travelling around 
the world as the ambassador 
of the U.N. Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). Distributed by 
Paramount Pictures. Released 
to motion picture exhibitors 
throughout the U.S. on March 
15, the film is an _ effective 
demonstration of a great work 
of mercy being done by the 
U.N. Your part? Get in touch 
with your local theatre to let 
the manager know you and 
your friends want to see the 
picture. Many people just don’t 
know the U.N. is doing work 
like this. 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SocIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 
churches by the: 

Council for Social Action 

289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Gradualism and 
Its Alternatives 


By 


Gerald Barnes 


Professor of Sociology, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University 


I 


Let us begin with the conven- 
tional balance sheet approach. 

The belief in natural, little-by- 
little change will at present suf- 
fice as a definition of gradualism. 

Its opposite is, perhaps, radi- 
calism in its derivative sense: 
getting to the root of the matter 
and taking decisive action. The 
radical is disinclined to let things 
work out slowly and naturally; 
he is likely to favor rapid social 
change and to try to engineer it 
in the direction of his ideals. 


The Gradualist Argument 


The gradualist’s 
something like this: 

History suggests that the most 
valuable human achievements 
have worked themselves out 
slowly, naturally and little by 
little. In the long run radical 
short-cuts usually cost more than 
they contribute. For example, 
the reforms of Joseph II of Aus- 
tria and those of the USSR. 

The radical is prone to ap- 
proach his solution hastily and 
dogmatically, only to find that 
his assumptions are wrong and 


case runs 
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that he must retrace his steps, re- 
pairing the damage as best he 
can. The gradualist is more sci- 
entifically experimental; he takes 
things as he finds them, meets 
issues as they come, and adapts 
his theories to reality. He makes 
plans, yes, but they are empirical 
and flexible and he does not al- 
low them to obscure the social 
facts of life. In working out these 
plans he makes several mature 
assumptions: 

That the law of life is com- 
promise. 


That we must show a. cer- 
tain tolerance toward the status 
quo before we can _ effectively 
change it. 

That the majority has the 
power and therefore its coopera- 
tion is worth waiting for. 


That education must precede 
effective legislation and other 
forms of decisive action, and real 
education takes time — decades 
and generations rather than 
months and years. 


The Radical Case 


The case for the radical ap- 
proach might be stated thus: 

History suggests that man 
achieves most when he goes to 
the root of the matter and makes 
fundamental changes. Poultices 
will never cure a compound frac- 
ture, the bones must be reset— 
and without too much delay. 
Modern life is full of such frac- 
tures, which gradualism will cure 
imperfectly if at all. The reforms 
of Kemal Ataturk or the success 


of state FEPC’s suggest the effec- 
tiveness of decisive action. 

These are dynamic times; rapid 
social change is the rule rather 
than the exception. A rapidly in- 
creasing cultural base—through 
invention, for example — will 
cause change to be progressively 
more general and more rapid. In 
such a world the gradualist is 
obsolete. While he waits for 
things to work out slowly and 
naturally his enemies push him 
off the road. 


We must accept our culture 
and adapt ourselves to it. True, 
but only half true. We can engi- 
neer changes in this culture, and 
more and more of these changes 
can be rapid. Social groups are 
continually getting into positions 
of unstable equilibrium where a 
decisive push in the right direc- 
tion can achieve quick and grati- 
fying results. Social control is a 
responsibility not to be taken 
lightly, but it is the proper area 
for human idealism and creative 
energy. We must constantly act 
on insufficient data and do the 
best we can. Gradualists are al- 
ways getting more facts—as an 
excuse for inaction. Radicals be- 
lieve in research—have contrib- 
uted greatly to it, in fact—but 
they don’t make a fetish of it. 

Gradualism (the argument con- 
tinues) is too often a cloak for 
indifference, appeasement, cow- 
ardice, hypocrisy; it erodes the 
integrity of the gradualists them- 
selves. And why must we kow- 
tow to the majority? Its coopera- 
tion is of course desirable, but 
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cooperation can be bought at too 
high a price. A majority is al- 
ways wrong in the sense that it 
lags behind the most enlightened 
thought and action. Majority 
powers are always shifting; and 
planned, decisive action can do 
much to control these shifts. The 
yeast of progress lies in minori- 
TIES: 

Gradualism is a correlate of 
laissez-faire, another obsolete doc- 
trine. The gradualist allows him- 
self to be pushed about by cir- 
cumstances. He is passive and 
content to muddle through, 
treating symptoms rather than 
diagnosing and dealing with 
fundamental causes. 

So runs the argument for the 
radical as against the gradualist 
approach. 


II 


As the gradualist and the radi- 
cal go on calling each other 
naive, arrogant, cowardly, hypo- 
critical, superficial, immature 
and unscientific, the futility of 
their special-pleading approach 
becomes obvious. Gradualism 
and radicalism are not stable, 
mutually exclusive principles. 
We are not forced to choose one 
and repudiate the other, no mat- 
ter how often their respective 
champions demand it. Both be- 
long somewhere on the following 
continuum (see p. 26). Obvious- 
ly the revolutionary would call 
everybody on his right a grad- 
ualist, and the reactionary would 
see radicalism everywhere out- 
side his own group. The various 
points of departure make all 


these conceptions relative and 
erase any clear or permanent line 
between any two of them. Also 
the rate of social change makes 
them relative. An ancient Greek 
radical, where toga styles en- 
dured for a century, might find 
it difficult to keep up with the 
gradualists of, say, Chicago. 
One gradualist assumption, 
however, may have more than 
relative significance; namely, that 
social change cannot be perma- 
nently and effectively accom- 
plished by changing behavior 
patterns. Most gradualists, I 
think, would agree that segrega- 
tion cannot be abolished until 
feelings of superiority, resent- 
ments or prejudices are educated 
away or at least greatly dimin- 
ished. In a sense the gradualist 
is a good Christian, believing the 
reform must begin on the inside. 
This assumption, as a univer- 
sal principle, seems to me a seri- 
ous limitation of gradualism. 
There is gathering evidence that 
attitudes and reactions can be 
permanently altered by induced 
or even coerced outward behav- 
ior. The traditional method of 
reform—exposition of or contact 
with “the truth” and exhortation 
toward the good life—is evidently 
but one of two approaches. Prob- 


tudes as much as attitudes deter- 
mine behavior. Real reform must 
eventually involve attitudes and 
convictions, but it need not nec- 
essarily start with them. It often 
starts with overt behavior. Cer- 
tain conditions are, of course, 
essential. For instance, in dimin- 
ishing race prejudice, the repre- 
sentatives of both races should 
pursue a common purpose with 
satisfaction and on an equal 
status basis. Such were frequent- 
ly the conditions when whites 
and Negroes were ordered to 
fight side by side in Korea or 
work side by side in an American 
factory. The results of many such 
experiments leave little doubt 
that such reform can sometimes 
be initiated from the outside. 
Gradualism seems unscientific in 
refusing to admit it. 

As a universal principle, radi- 
calism is, of course, equally un- 
scientific. The radical is uncon- 
vincing in his effort to lump 
gradualism with indifference, ap- 
peasement, cowardice, hypocrisy. 
A slight change of focus will re- 
veal these faults among radicals, 
too, and certainly all gradualists 
don’t have them. Also the radi- 
cal is impatient when the longest 
way around happens to be the 
shortest way home, and doctrin- 


ably behavior determines atti- aire in applying his favorite 
consti- 
revolu- tutional 
tionary radical liberal conservative reactionary 


methods of social reform. He 
rarely appreciates the difference 
between selfish and_ idealistic 
compromise. Finally, though full 
of historical facts and interpreta- 
tions, he is likely to lack real 
historical sense—is inclined to 
see things in two dimensions. 
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What then shall we conclude? 
Surely it is not enough to cry, 
“A plague on both your houses!” 
I believe a more scientific ap- 
proach is implied in the word 
“strategy,” enriched somewhat 
for our present purpose. 

We are told that strategy is 
for politicians. So what? We can 
learn much from __ politicians. 
They are the realists who get 
things done. Saints and giant in- 
tellects can accomplish little for 
mankind without them. If more 
people of brains and character 
would make a career of political 
strategy, we could by-pass many 
of our problems and get many 
others under control. 

The strategist, as I am defin- 
ing him, is determined to get the 
greatest long-run values at the 
least human cost. He knows he 
can never have all the facts be- 
fore acting, but he weighs the 
cost of ignorance against the cost 
of delay in deciding what re- 
search is necessary. He is neither 
gradualist nor radical nor mid- 
dle-of-the-roader. All such ap- 
proaches are unscientific insofar 
as they are doctrinaire. He goes 
on the assumption that no prin- 
ciple or theory is any better than 
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the way it works—in the long 
run, of course. His position on 
the road depends on the individ- 
ual case or situation. To this de- 
gree he is empirical. 

He believes in principles, yes, 
general principles, but refuses to 
be their uncritical victim. His 
standards of judgment and _as- 
sumptions are flexible as he en- 
counters new problems or grows 
in general experience. His study 
of history convinces him that 
many of man’s finest achieve- 
ments have come very slowly; 
but he thinks Sumner’s dogmatic 
conclusion, “You can’t change 
the folkways,” was exaggerated 
in the first place and hardly ap- 
plicable to modern dynamic so- 
cieties. He has no_ prejudice 
against reform from the outside 
so long as it gets desired results; 
yet he realizes the evil possibili- 
ties of indoctrination and takes 
measures to prevent or diminish 
them. 

Before crystallizing his plan, 
the strategist tries to study the 
whole social situation, asking 
himself and others such ques- 
tions as the following:* 

What is the range and degree 
of inertia that resists the pro- 
posed change? Where are old be- 
havior patterns most questioned? 
How powerful are the skeptics? 
Are they potential allies? Where 
do we find revolts against the 
folkways? 

How much will the status- 
quoers be angered by the pro- 


* cf Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
especially appendix 2. 


posed change? How effective will 
be their retaliation? How many 
potential supporters among them 
will we win or lose? 

What is going on in cultural 
areas Closely related to our prob- 
lem? What are the probable al- 
ternatives to the proposed plan? 
What better strategy could we 
use? What is likely to happen if 
we do not carry through our 
proposed plan? 

Manifestly, a serious social 
problem is not to be solved by 
the confident application of a 
few sweeping reform doctrines, 


Who Is My 
By Charles 


ASEAN churches, during the 
critical postwar years, have 
shown much concern for the dis- 
placed, refugee, homeless, and 
needy people of the Old World 
—not only for the victims of the 
World War and of the orgies of 
persecution and oppression, but 
also for people in other lands 
long bound to poverty and want 
by shackles of ignorance, tradi- 
tion, and dependence which they 
have needed aid to undo. 

This twofold concern has been 
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as the radical may assume. On 
the other hand, if a scientific ap- 
proach involves a great variety of 
factors gradualism becomes doc- 
trinaire to the point of irrele- 
vance. Gradualism, laissez-faire, 
conservatism, radicalism, the leg- 
islative approach, the educa- 
tional approach, indoctrination, 
social coercion, and all such 
“universal principles” are merely 
the strategist’s tools to be used 
when they are effective; used not 
in a spirit of short-range expe- 
diency but with all the knowl- 
edge, imagination, and wisdom 
available. 


Neighbor? 
H. Seaver 


expressed in many practical ways 
—through church agencies, other 
voluntary agencies, and support 
of government policies and pro- 
grams for relief and rehabilita- 
tion. Some of our philanthropy, 
particularly (and necessarily) gov- 
ernment aid, has been tinged 
with self-interest and stimulated 
by fear for security. And our 
reach has exceeded our grasp; the 
fulfilment of our good intentions 
has been limited by various in- 
ternal and external obstacles. Yet 
it would be a gross misrepresen- 
tation to charge that the Ameri- 
can nation, aware of the vast 
area of distress, has “passed by 


on the other side,” or that our 
churches have evaded their re- 
sponsibility. 


The Refugee Problem 


One great service of Ameri- 
can religious bodies—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish—has been 
their essential support of and 
organized cooperation in a four- 
year program, under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, that 
brought nearly 400,000 displaced 
persons to the United States and 
resettled them. It should be men- 
tioned also that Canada and 
Australia took more than 1,500,- 
000; Argentina, 500,000; Brazil, 
200,000; other countries outside 
Europe smaller numbers. 

That cooperative movement, 
which had resettled about 3,000,- 
000 people, was cut short in 1952, 
when our Displaced Persons Act 
expired, and American with- 
drawal ended the program. But 
the pressure on Western Europe 
was still heavy. Millions of refu- 
gees were still left there without 
homes or means of support; and 
others have continued to steal 
through the barbed wire and un- 
der the “iron curtain,” seeking 
freedom and opportunity. ‘There 
has been a substantial amount 
of absorption of refugees into 
the economic life of the countries 
which have been temporary 
hosts; but their limits have been 
long passed. The only solution 
of the problem is some further 
overseas migration and _ settle- 
ment—shared, as before, by the 
uncrowded nations. 
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Meanwhile, however, in the 
United States a new immigration 
code was enacted (over the Presi- 
dent’s veto): the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 
(commonly called the McCarran- 
Walter Act). But it made no spe- 
cial provision for admission of 
refugees; indeed most refugees 
would be automatically exclud- 
ed. The quotas set thirty years 
ago for their countries of origin 
and continued in the new code 
had already been heavily mort- 
gaged under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act—up to fifty years ahead 
for some countries. The Act of 
1952 also contained many other 
obstacles; altogether its purpose 
seemed to be exclusion rather 
than admission of immigrants. 


A New Refugee Act or a Political 
Gesture? 


Church, labor, and other or- 
ganizations which had opposed 
many provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act before its enact- 
ment now urged repeal or lib- 
eralization of it. President Eisen- 
hower, who had denounced the 
Act in his campaign, called for 
liberalizing amendments in his 
State of the Union Message of 
1954 and 1955. and in commu- 
nications to members of Con- 
egress. Congressional leaders, how- 
ever, advised that the isolationist 
and anti-foreign group in Con- 
gress would be able to block such 
revision, but that a special bill 
permitting the admission of a 
limited number of refugees might 
be passed, to meet the current 


concern about them and divert 
attention for a time from the re- 
visions needed in the basic Act, 
whose authors and supporters re- 
garded it as untouchable. So a 
bill was introduced which would 
permit the admission of 240,000 
refugees (this number including 
also some thousands of relatives 
of resident citizens or lawfully 
admitted aliens) in a two-year 
period, without regard to the 
quotas for the countries of their 
origin or present residence. This 
bill, after reduction of the total 
to 214,000 and some revision by 
committees, was passed in the 
rush of the last week of the 1953 
Session as the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. It was signed by the 
President as being a “great hu- 
manitarian Act” and meeting an 
immediate need. Thus, many 
supposed, the United States was 
committed again to exercise its 
responsibilities regarding the ref- 
ugee problem. 

Some, however, who had rea- 
son to study the Act in its final 
form, had misgivings as_ they 
noted various provisions that 
had been inserted in the course 
of the legislative process. There 
was no general concern about 
the reduction from 240,000 to 
214,000 and the extension of the 
period to three years; but vari- 
ous details were found that might 
invalidate, or be used to invali- 
date the expressed purpose of 
the Act. Among the require- 
ments were a two-year check of 
refugee applicants; a signed 
agreement by an individual spon- 
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sor in the United States, with 
detailed evidence of his financial 
responsibility, to provide em- 
ployment for an applicant he 
had never seen (a $10,000 pen- 
alty for error or nonfulfilment); 
and assurance by the temporary 
host government to take back 
any refugees if requested. Then, 
too, it was provided that the in- 
terpretation and administration 
of it must be entrusted to an em- 
ployee of the State Department 
whose previous associations and 
record did not suggest enthusi- 
asm for its supposed purpose. 

Reports were current also that 
the Congressmen who wanted no 
more refugees admitted were as- 
sured that they need not worry 
about the Refugee Relief Act 
which was merely a political ges- 
ture; and that it would be so 
interpreted and administered as 
not to admit more than a trickle 
of refugees. To add to this assur- 
ance and to give the administra- 
tor an easy “out” an amendment 
was added in August 1954 to in- 
clude non-refugee relatives of 
American citizens or of alien 
residents who wanted to enter— 
thereby reducing the number of 
refugees admissible and divert- 
ing official attention and effort 
from the refugee problem. The 
operation of the Act during 1954 
lent color to these reports. 

The church and other volun- 
tary agencies had been preparing 
to cooperate with government 
agencies, as they had done under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, in expediting the issue of 


visas and the transportation and 
resettlement of the refugees. 
They now found, in the first ad- 
ministrative bulletin, that under 
these rules the refugees they 
would have to escort, receive, 
and place would be few and far 
between. The Lutherans, who 
had already provided assurances 
from American sponsors for 5,- 
025 refugees, had received nine 
in the first 15 months! Church 
World Service, which had 
brought in and resettled more 
than 60,000 refugees under the 
previous program (1948-52), had 
so far been allowed to bring in 
400 under the present program. 

The administrator of the Act, 
in his semiannual reports, has 
given various reasons for the situ- 
ation: that, as permitted by an 
amendment to the Act, priority 
was given to relatives of Ameri- 
can citizens or resident aliens, 
rather than to refugees, since the 
processing was simpler; that an 
average of six months was re- 
quired for processing refugees up 
to the issuance of a visa; that the 
building up of a new organiza- 
tion was time-consuming; and 
that individual sponsors’ assur- 
ances came in slowly. The mount- 
ing criticism, however, induced 
the Secretary of State, early this 
year, to call in a well-known ex- 
pert, Edward Corsi, as adviser. 
He suggested various reforms to 
clear up the confusion and bring 


in a larger flow of refugees in the 
remaining months. The anti-im- 
migration bloc in Congress were 
“infuriated” (according to the 
New York Times), and Mr. Corsi 
was dismissed. It is still uncertain 
whether any considerable num- 
ber of refugees will be brought 
in during the 114 years remain- 
ing. In the third semiannual re- 
port of the administrator it was 
stated that 63,000 applicants had 
entered the “pipe line” up to the 
end of 1954; how many are refu- 
gees, how many will emerge with 
visas, how many will be brought 
into the United States, can only 
be guessed. The administrator is 
reported to have stated (April 
14) that only 1,044 actual refu- 
gees had been admitted up to 
that time. 

The question raised at the be- 
ginning of this section, whether 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
is really a refugee Act or a politi- 
cal gesture is not completely an- 
swerable until the outcome of it 
is known or fairly foreseen. In its 
origin motives may well have 
been mixed; in the various crip- 
pling changes and amendments 
any humanitarian purpose was 
not conspicious; and in the ad- 
ministration of the Act so far the 
refugee seems to have been the 
“forgotten man.” Certainly the 
churches have reason to watch 
current developments in regard 
to the Act with some concern. 
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Comins Up 


Some topics scheduled for presentation 
in the fall 1955 issues of Social Action 


Relation of Evangelism, Stewardship, 
and Social Action 


Asia, Its Needs and Possibilities 


Our Nation’s Schools 


Christian Vocation 
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